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ExlracisfrSm the Report of the Secielary of 
the Treasury, on tfte subject of American 
Manufactures, made April 17, 18 to, in 
obedience to a Resolution of the House of 
Representatives. 

Domestic Manufactures. 
The following manufactures are carried 
on to an extent, which may be considered 
adequate to the consumption of the United 
States; the foreign articles annually im- 
ported, being less in value than those of 
American Manufactures belonging to the 
same general class, which are annually ex* 
ported, viz. 

Manufactures of wood, or of which 
wood is the principal material — Leather 
and manufactures of leather. — Soap and 
tallow candles — Spermaceti oil and can- 
dles. — Flax-seed oil. — Refined sugar. 

Coarse earthen-ware. — Snuff, chocolate, 
hair-powder and mustard . 

The following branches are firmly es- 
tablished, supplying, m many instances 
the greater, and tn all a considerable part 
of tbe consumption of the United States, 

ViZ. 

Iron and^ manufactures of iron.— Ma- 
nufactures of cotton, wool, and f) ax — 
Hats. — Paper, printing types, printed 
books, playing-cards — .Spnituous and 
malt liquors.— -Several manufactures of 
hemp. — -Gun-powder. — Window glass, 
— Jewelleiy and clocks.— Several manu- 
facturers of lead. — Straw bonnets and 
hats. — Wax candles. 

Progress has also been made in the fol- 
lowing branches, viz . 

Paints and colours; seveial chemical 
preparations, and medical diugs; salt; 
manufactures of copper and brass; ; ja- 
panned and plated ware ; calico printing , 
queen's and other earthen and glass 
ware, &c. 

Many articles, respecting which no 
information has been received, are un- 
doubtedly omitted : and the substance of 
the informatian obtained on the most mi. 
sportant branches, iscompiehended under 
the following heads ! 

Wood and Manufactures of Wood. — 4.11 
the branches of this manufacture are car- 
lied to a high degree of perfection, supply 
the whole demand of the United States, 
and consist principally of cabinet ware, 
and other household furniture, coaches 
and carriages, either for pleasure or trau- 
poi tation, and shrp-build ng. 

The ships and vessels above twenty tons 
but then, built m the United States during 
the, years 1801 a 1801, measured 114,92* 
tons, making on an aveiage about 110,000/ 
tons a- year, and worth more than si* mil- 
lions of dollars. About two-thirds we<e 
legistered for the foieign" trade, anilt^e 
remainder licensed for the coasting trade 
and fisheries. 
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Of the other branches, no particular 
account can be giv.en. But the annual 
expoitations of furniture and carriages 
amount to 170,000, dollars. The value 
of tbe whole, including ship-building, 
cannot be less than twenty millions of 
dollars, a year. 

Under this head may al«o b° mention- 
ed pot and pearl-ash, of which, besides 
supplying the internal demand, 1,409 
tons are annually exported. 

Leathrr and Manufactures of Leather. — 
Tanneries are established in every partof 
the United States, some of them on a 
very large scale; the capital employed in 
a single establishment amounting to one 
hundred thousand dollais. A few bides 
are exported, and it is stated that one- 
third of those used in the gi eat tanneries 
of the Atlantic states, are imported from 
Spanish America. Some superior or 
particular kinds of English leather, and 
»f morocco, aie still impoited; but 
about 350,0001bs.* of American leather 
are annually exported. The bark is 
abundant and cheap; and it appears 
that hides^cost in America 5§ cents, and 
in England seven cents a pound ; thatthe 
bark'used for tanning, costs in England, 
nearly as much as the hides, and, in 
America not one-tenth part of that sum. 
It is at the same time acknowledged that 
much American leather is hrought.to 
market of an inferior quality, and tfyat 
better is generally made in the middle 
than in the northern and southern states. 
The tanneries of the state of Delaware 
employ collectively a capital of one hun- 
died and twenty thousand dollars, and 
ninety woikmen, and make annually 
100,000 dollars-worth of leather. Those 
of Baltimore amount to twenty-two* 
seventeen of which have together a capi- 
tal of 187,000 dollars, and tan annually 
19,00*0 hides, and 25,000 calf-skins. 

Morocco is also made in several places, 
partly from imported gnat skins, but 
piincipally from sheep skins. And it 
•may be proper here to add, that deer 
skins, which form an aiticle of expoita- 
ttofr, aie dressed and mauutactuied m 
the United States'to the amount required 
for the consumption of the country. 

The principal manufactures of leather 
are those ot shoes and boots, harness, and 
saddles. Some inconsiduable quantities 
of the two last ai tides are !,oth imported 
and expoited. The annual importation 
of foreign boots and shoes, amounts to 
3,250 pair of boots, and 59,000 pair of 
shoes, principally kid and morocco. The 
annual exportation of the tame articles 
of American manufacture, to 8,500 pair 
ii .1 ii r rrSlii ii 

*» Vnles's otherwise-stated, the importations, and. 
exportations are, in this report, takai on th4iiv4r> 
age o£ theyeais lSjoG and iSef. 
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of hunt* and T27/»T-0 pair of shoes. The 
shoe manufactures of Ne w .Jersey are ex- 
tensive. Test of Lynn, to Massachusetts, 
make* 100,009 pairof women's shoes a-n- 
jmally. 

The value of aM' the article* annually 
manufactured in the Uniteit States; whreh 
are embraced under this head (leath«r), 
may be estimated 8t twemy'TOillioiis of 
dollars. - - . - 

Soap ami Tal!(mo Candler. -- tt gxeatt por- 
tion of the nwp and caudle* aged in the 
United States, is a family manufacture. 
But tljere are alw> several establishments 
on an extensive scale in art the targe cites, 
ami several other places. - Those of the vil- 
lage of Hnxbtiry, near -Boston, coipfoy 
alone a capital of one hundred thousand 
dotlars.and Brake annually 37fl>,090 poimrrs 
candles, 380,000 pounds brown soap, and 
50,(100 pounds Windsor amr fancy soap, 
with a profit, it is sah£, of 15 per ccotatu 
on the capital employed. 

The annual importation* of foreign ma- 
nnfactnte are, candles IKMXW pomids, 
soap, 470,000 pound?. 

The anneal exportations of domestic ma- 
nufacture; are candles 1 ,775,800 pound.*, 
soap 2,22O,00Olbs. 

Tbe airivuel value manufactured in the 
United States, and including the quantity 
made in private lamilies for their rrwu use, 
cannot be estimated at less than eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Spermaceti Ml ami CandSes.— The esta- 
blishments for this manufacture are at 
Naiittif ket and New Bedford in Massa- 
chusetts, and all Hudson i» New York. Be- 
sides- supplying the w hole of the domestic 
consumption, they furnish annually, for 
exportation to foreign countries, 230, 000 
pounds of caudles, and 44,000 gallons of 
oil. The whole quantity annually manu- 
factured amounted to about fOO.000 *>l- 
tars ; but the exclusion from foreign mar- 
kets has lately affected the manufacture. 
llejinerfSugaf.— -The annual importations 
of foreign reBned sngarr, amount, Sir the 
years V803 to 1807, to 47,0001bs. 

Tire annual exportationof American re- 
fined sugar, amount, for the same years, 
to I50,l)00lbs. ' 

The then e listing doty wan, in the year 
1801, collected on 3,827 ,iX)9 pounds ; nud 
as the manufacture has kept pace with the 
increase of population, the quantity now 
annually made may be estimated at five 
millions of pounds, worth one million of 
dollars. The capital employed is stated 
at three millions and* a. half of dollars: 
and, as the establishments have increased 
in number, some uf them have declined in 
business. It is believed that if a diau- 
bstct, equivalent to- the dnty paid 
oh tbe importation of tbe brt#n sugar 
used in the. refilled .su$ar exported, 
was again allewed, tbe foreign demand, 



particularly of Russia. wouM give a great 
extension. to this branch. A special re- 
port has been made on that subject to the 
■ committee of commerce and manufa«tu- 
r»rs. 

cotton wool, «jd flax. 

I. Sprnnmg Mills, and Mamijatlurin* 
Estabits/lments — *The first cotton mill whs 
ereoteCtin tbe state of Khede Island, in 
the ye»!> W91 ; another in the same state, 
in the ye«rr 179/3 ; arrd/tw* -more in tbe 
state of Massachusetts; illrthe years ISMS' 
mid ljf)4. freeing the three succeeding 
years ten more were erected or eommeu- 
ced in Rhode i slaudv aiiA one in Connec- 
ticut; making altogether fifteen mills 
erected kefore the year 16*8, Working at 
that tiine about eight thousand spindles, 
and producing about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds of yarn a year. 

Returns have been received of eighty 
seven mills which were elected at 'the end 
of the year »809 ; sixty two of which (4S 
water and 1 * horse mi lis,) were in opera- 
tion, and worked at thai time thirty-one 
thousand . spindles. The other twenty- 
five will all be ire operation in the course 
of this year, and together with the former 
ones (almost all of which are increasing 
their machinery,) will, by the estimate 
received r werk more than eighty thousand 
spindles at the eotumencement of the 
year 1811. 

The capital required to carry on the 
manufacture an the best terms, is estima- 
ted at the rate of one hundred dollars for 
»ash spiudlc ; including both the fixed 
capital applied to the purchase of the 
mill seats, and to the construction of the 
mills nmt machinery* ami that employed 
in wages, repairs, raw materials, goods 
en hand, and contingencies. But it it 
believedlbat no more thao at the rate of 
sixty dollars for each spindle is generally 
actually employed. Fortv-five pounds 
of qi'ittou worth about twenty cents 
pouijfj, afe on an average annually used 
for each (.pinole,, and these produce about 
tbfrty-si* ponnds o( yarn of different 
pialilies, worth on an average one dollar 
and I2| cents a pound. Right hundred 
spiadres employ forty persons, viz. five 
awa, and thirty five women and children. 
On those data, the general results for 
tbe year ISlf, are estimated in the fol- 
lowing table : 

The increase of carding andV'sptnuing 
of cotton by machinery} io estabhsrnents 
for that purpose, and exclusively of that 
<)oiie s in ipswate faierries has ttjerefore 
been- four fold during the two last years, 
aud wilt have been tenfold in three-yean- 
The greater number js in the vicinity of 
Froraienee, in Rhode Island; they are 
scattered and extending throughout all 
the states. 
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Mill. 


Sptodte 


Capital 
cmptoyni 


.Cotton twed. 


Yam Spun. 


Persons employed. 


No. 


No. 


Dollar*. 


Pounds. 


Value 


POlindS. 


Value. 


Men 


Women and 
Children. 


ToUl 


87 


So,coo 


4t8oo^»c 


3,600,000 


780,000 


2^80^00' 5,JJD,000 

1 


50C 


3.W» 


4.000 



The seventeen milt* in the state «f 
Rhode Island, worked 14,2iH) spindles in 
the year I S«M} are also stated to have used 
during thai year 640,006 pounds of cot- 
ton, which produced i 10,000 pounds of 
yarn ;. of which, 184,000 pound* were 
sold for thread and knittiug, 2011,000 
founds were used tat .manufacture* at- 
tached to, or in the vickmty of tfcetuiils; 
aud the residue was either said l«r wick, 
and for tlie use of family manufactures, 
or exported to of/her part*. Kleveu hun- 
dred looms are said to be employed in 
weaving the yarn spun l»y those nulls in- 
to goods, i r ncipally of the following de- 
scrintions, viz 

ted ticking, ssldat si to oo cents per yard. 
Stripes and checks 30 to 4* do. do. ' 

<iin^haras • 40 to 50 do. do. 

Clothes for shirts 

and sheeting 3 J to 75 do. .do. 

Counterpanes at 8 daUare each do. dp. 

Those several gootls a> e already equal 
in appearance to the* English unpolled 
articles »f the same de«eriptio<i, and su- 
perior in durability j and the finishing if 
still improving. The proportion of line 
yarns is sdso increasing. 

The same articles are mauufactared in 
several othtr places, and particularly at - 
Philadalphia, wher« are also made from 
the sause material, webbing and coach 
laces, (which articles have also excluded, 
or will snoa exclude, similar foreign im- 
portation*') table and oilier diaper cloth, 
jeans, vest patter**, cotton kerieysaeres, 
and blankets. The inannlat ture of fus- 
tians, cords, a»d velvets, has also been 
commenced in the interior and wester* 
parts of Pennsylvania, and in Kentucky. 

Some of the mills above mentioned, 
are also employed in carding and spin- 
ning waul, though- not to a cotuiideriiWe 
amount. But almost the whole of that 
material is spun and wove in private 
families j and there are yet but few esta- 
blishments lor the manufacture of woollen 
cloths, Some information has, however, 
been received re»p«ctij»g lourteeo of 
these, manufacturing each, on an aver- 
age, ten thousand yards of cloth a year, 
worth from one to ten dollars a yard. It 
is believed, that there are others from 
wiiich no information has been obtained ; 
and it is known that several establish- 
ments on a smaller scale, *xist 114 Phila- 



delphia, Baltimore, and some other pla- 
ces. All those cloths, as.trell as llioe 
Manufactured in private families, a>e 
ge*ejal!y superior in quality, tliongh 
UHuetvhat inferior in appearance to im- 
ported cloth* for the same -price. The 
principal obs'iclrto the extension of the 
{nannfactiire, is the want of wool, which 
is still deficient both in quality .and quan- 
tity. But those d«lerts are daily aud 
rapidly lessened by the introduction of 
sheep of the Merino, and other superior 
breeds, by the great demand for the ar- 
ticle, and by the attention .now every 
where paid by farmers to the increase 
and improvemeals of'theii flocks.* 

Manufacturing establishments for spin- 
tng and weaving .flax, ate yet but few. 
In,the slate <f New York, there is one 
whicbempoysa capital of 18,000 dollars, 
and twenty six persons, and in which 
about ninety thousand pounds of .flax u>e 
auuuaily -pun and wnvru into canvas, and 
other coarse linen. Infunnatiuo has been 
received respecting two in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, one of which produces annu- 
ally 74,000 yards of canvas made «f flax 
and cifoii • .in the other, the ■flavfe both 
hackled and spun by machinery j thirty 
looms are enipaved, soil it is said, thut 
500,000 yards 01 cotton basgiiig, sail 
cloth, aijd.coarse linen may be nrade an- 
nually. 

Hosiery may also be considered as al- 
iHUMt exclusively household manufacture. 
That of fierniantown has declined, and 
it does not anptar to have been attempt- 
ed on a ,lar?e scale 111 wh-r place f 
'There, are, lic.wev.sjr, some exceptions ; 
a»d it is stated that the island of Martha's 
Vineyard exports annually nine thou- 
sand pair of sttir kinus. 

■' " :■■ ."■ ■ > .s ! 1 m i . hi,! 1 , 111 1 1 

,*The bank of England, by discounting a. - 
«oiumodaiion bills for wooilendrapeis, lati*. 
ly contrived to ruin the woollen mauufac- 
turcrtof lio :lana, and it may 4*e years be- 
fore they recover tiie ulow. The imii*. 
creet il.« -omits of that hank, granted to 
monopolists, bankers, aurt speculate a 
only, will, ill due time, destroy every 
branch of trade and manufactures . of 
Great Briwm, if n«* checked by parlia- 
ment, 
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II. Household Manufactures. — But by 
far the greater pait of the -goods made 
of those materials (cotton, flax, and wool) 
aie manufactuied in private families, 
mostly, for their own use and partly for 
sale. They consist principally of coarse 
cotton, flannel, cotton stuffs, and stripes, 
of every description, lineB,' and mixtures 
of wool with flax or cotton. The infoi- 
mation, icceived fiom every state, and 
from more than sixty' different places, 
concurs in establishing the fact of an 
e&Jraoidinary increase during the two 
last yeais, and rendetiiig it piobable that 
about two thirds of the clothing, includ- 
ing hosiery, and of the house and 
table linen worn and used by the 
inhabitants of the United States, wbodo 
not leside in cities, is the product o 
family manufactures. 

In the eastern and middle states, card 
ing machines, worked by walei, are 
every ^ where established, and they are 
rapidly extending southwaidly and west, 
wardly. Jennies, other family spinning 
machines, arid flying shuttles ate al«-o 
introduced in many places ; and as ma- 
ny fulling mills are erected, as are re- 
quired for finishing all the cloth which is 
woven in private families. 

Diffi'cujt as' it is to form an estimate, 
it is interred fiom a comparison of all 
the facts which have heen eommuni- 
Gated, with the population of the United 
States (estimate!} at six millions of white, 



and, twelve hundred thousand black per- 
sons) that the value of all the goods 
made of cotton, wool, and flax, which 
are' aunualty manufactured m 'the United 
States, excieds hntv millions of dollais*. 
The manufactuie of cards and wire, is, 
intimately connected wrth thispait of the 
isobject, Whitnioie'« machine for mak- 
ing' cards, has completely excluded fo- 
leign impoiiations of that article. The 
capital employed in that branch may be 
estimated at 200,000 dollars ; and that 
the annual consumption amounted till 
lately, to twenty thousand dozen pair of; 
hand cards,- and twenty thousand square) 
feet of catds for machines, .worth toge- 
ther about 200,060 dollars, • The demand 
of last year was double that of 1808, 
and is still lapidly increasing. But the 
wire is altogethei im ported aud a vei y 
serious incbnveniency might arise from 
any tegulation which would check or. pre- 
vent the exportation from foreign coun- 
tries. It appears, however, by the com- 
inunicaton, that the manufacture may, 
and would be, immediately established, so 
as to supply the demand both for card* 
and Other objects, provided the same duty 
werennposed on wire, now imported duty 
free, which is laid on other articles mada 
of the same material. The whole amonnfc 
of wire annually used for cards, does not 
at present exceed twtnty five tons, w&itfa 
about 40,000 dollars, 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Thb bankruptcies are not yet at an end. Some of .great magnitude have lately oc- 
curred at Liverpool. Every month gives fre»b proof that the war is the originating 
cause of theseTailures. Let us examine 'their causes, thro' whatever ramifications we 
may, they "are all directly or more remotely,, to be traced to this mighty source of all 
our calamities, — the war. Liverpool stood pre-eminently high in the rage tor specula- 
tion, and it is now conspicuously reaping the bitter fruits hence resulting. The orders 
of council, one branch of the pernicious war system, for a time almost annihilated 
^.he trade 'with America. Che capitals, thus forced out of the natural channels, were 
directed int* speculation. Circunistauces arising out of the war, and from a negocia- 
tion with' America, conducted in a vacilLng imbecile' manner, have latterly, ■ mostly 
turned speculations, bothjn imports and exports, into heavy losses. Paper credit, for 
a'seasun, afforded fallacious encourag&nejit, the rage for speculation induced men to 
adventure beyond all dae proportion to their capital, and, in case of disappointment 
in their remittances, or any check to that' system of paper accommodation; o« which 
they depended, they became incapable of fulfilling their engagements. In the end, 
ruin became extensive, and the miserable effect s arising from these causes are strong- 
ly impressed, jn lasting characters of private and public distress. 

At page Ml will be found an extract from a report on American. manufactures, 
presented to, the house of representatives. In our relations with that country, it pre. 
sents to us'itnpor-tant information as to the progress of domestic manufactures. it 
is becoming a manufacturing nation much sooner than many among us are willin? te. 
allow ; or, than is modish in the present system of self deceptive flattery to admit, 
ft d the general tenor of British policy towards America, as evinced by tne orders iti 



